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Cicero: A Biography. By Torsten Petersson. Berkeley: The 
University of California Press, 1920. 8vo., pp. 699. 

The life of Cicero has furnished attractive material for modern biogra- 
phers to a greater extent than that of any other of the characters of the Roman 
world in recent years, not excepting even his great contemporary, Caesar. 
Of the more important works on Cicero in English, there is Middleton's in 
two vols., 1741; Forsyth's in two vols., 1869; Trollope's in two vols., 1880; 
Strachan-Davidson's, 1894; Sihler's, 1914; and Taylor's, 1916. To these 
should be added Merivale's translation of Abeken's Life and Letters of 
Cicero, Jones's translation of Boissier's Cicero and His Friends, and also 
Froude's Caesar which deals in large measure with the life of Cicero. As an 
addition to these and to similar works in foreign languages the present 
volume has some just claims to recognition. 

The author's point of view in the treatment of his subject is outlined 
in the following statement from his preface: "The purpose of this book is 
to give as comprehensive an account of Cicero as a single volume will permit. 
It endeavors to keep a proper proportion between his political activities 
and his accomplishments as an orator and a writer of essays and letters. It 
aims to present the Roman background, which alone can make the narrative 
intelligible to any but the special student; to determine and to make clear 
the Roman attitude toward a man's work in the world, the political atmos- 
phere of Rome, the spirit in which the orators spoke, and the Roman view 
of rhetoric, philosophy, and authorship. Above all it will seek to give a 
narrative of Cicero's life as it unfolded from one period to another, and to 
convey a little of the spirit that animated him." These are extensive claims 
but Professor Petersson has for the most part lived up to them. A biography 
on so broad a basis should appeal not only to the special student but to the 
average reader as well. 

A careful, first-hand study of all the ancient sources which can throw 
light on Cicero's career is evident throughout the book. Though there is 
not much concerning his private life as a whole and still less concerning his 
earlier life, we are told that "more is known about Cicero than about any 
other person of the ancient world." Cicero's own works, from which the 
author draws most, are divided as source material into three groups, the 
speeches, rhetoric and philosophy, and his correspondence. With a timely 
warning he calls attention to the brief period of time covered by all this 
material, to the fact that "half his correspondence belongs to the last four 
years of his life," and that though the orations extend over a longer period it 
is only after 63 B. C, when Cicero had obtained the consulship, that these 
orations contain much about himself. While he discusses with considerable 
detail the nature and content of the various works of Cicero, Professor Peter- 
sson gives very few actual quotations, differing in this respect from Strachan- 
Davidson. To maintain a high interest throughout these discussions would 
be well nigh impossible and there is in consequence a section through the 
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center of the book which will have less appeal to the general reader, but 
excepting these chapters the book makes very interesting reading. 

The life of Cicero is of course inseparably bound up with Roman life 
and history as a whole, but the effort to present the proper Roman back- 
ground seems a little overdone. The reader frequently finds it necessary 
to remind himself that he is reading a biography of Cicero and not a popular 
treatise on certain phases of Roman life. It is not that the matter treated 
has no connection, but that, instead of following everything to the end in its 
relation to Cicero, we follow to the end everything to which Cicero was 
related, frequently losing sight of the point of contact altogether. In this 
way various topics are met from ancient letter writing to a detailed study 
of Quintus Cicero's Handbook of Electioneering. All this is, in a way, a tribute 
to the interesting style in which the book is written, but more than that it 
shows the need for more sign posts as one is led off on the numerous by-paths, 
— a criticism which, however, is much less applicable to the latter half of the 
book. In his discussions of oratory and of Cicero's pleadings the author has 
failed to avail himself of certain ready explanations that would come from 
Greek parallels, for example the habit of opening a case with a justification 
of the speaker's part in it. He has a unique explanation of Cicero's attitude 
of mind in giving credit to the gods for the failure of the Catiline conspiracy, 
and in a similar way he enlarges upon Cicero's frame of mind toward all 
sorts of situations, even to the extent of following his reasoning in detail and 
of sometimes conjecturing what he might have done under a given situation. 

Cicero himself has won Professor Petersson's hearty approval and 
admiration. In determining the professional standard involved, his point of 
view seems to be that a lawyer's sense of moral responsibility is indicated 
by his willingness or lack of willingness to defend one who is guilty, — that 
the criterion is "whether he had justice on his side" in the cases he tried. 
He apparently forgets for the moment, or ignores the fact that there is a 
well defined legal creed quite to the contrary, and he finds some fault with 
Cicero on that score. Yet he finally places him on a far higher moral level 
than the great majority of his contemporaries and decides that "his standard 
is very much what it would have been if he had pleaded in an ideal state of 
the Stoics, the most severe moralists of his time." Thus while he speaks of 
Cicero's faults with apparent frankness and does not fail to question his 
policies, admitting, for instance, that he was short sighted in his hope to 
unite the various factions in the reconstruction of the shattered republic, 
the question is more often raised only to justify Cicero in the end. His 
ability as a correspondent, his knowledge of law, his vision, and his wit are 
commended. His success is made much of, and his impartiality is given 
strong emphasis, with here and there a mention of his lack of greed and selfish- 
ness. His ability in maneuver, in pleading, and in swaying the people is 
ever at the front. The author likewise discusses Cicero's periods of hesitation 
and finds justification for them instead of evidence of the vacillation or 
moral cowardice of which he has so often been accused. There is no stronger 
statement of Cicero's vanity than "an outspoken claim to fame" which was 
quite in accord with the attitude of the time, or his "consciousness that he 
was the greatest Roman," a statement which in its very form constitutes a 
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justification. In another place he says, "Cicero had of course the confidence 
in his own powers that invariably accompanies genius, and he took delight 
in applause and praise that is equally inseparable from the ability to sway 
great multitudes. . . . He knew this and laughed about it with Atticus. 
But his so-called vanity went no further." In this general attitude Professor 
Petersson is at one with recent writers who have reacted against the attacks 
of Drumann and Mommsen. 

The representation of Caesar is not so favorable. The author takes 
three quarters of a page to emphasize the danger of failing to take into 
account Cicero's contemporaries and the fact that a man must be judged by 
the standards of his time. Then he proceeds to defend the character of 
Cicero by drawing a picture of the cruelty of Caesar which does not at all 
take into account the standards of warfare of contemporary generals and 
peoples, and which is quite out of accord with what we know of Caesar's 
actions as a whole. He states in connection with the bill of Rullus — which 
he sees as really Caesar's — that excepting Cato, Cicero, and some lesser 
lights the vast majority of politicians were as reckless as Caesar. Yet his 
picture of Caesar up to the civil war is that of a crafty, selfish politician, 
using Pompey and Crassus as mere tools to further his own ends while seem- 
ing to help them. He speaks of Caesar's "ostensible service to Pompey, 
which very much resembled that of an intriguing minister to an old and short 
sighted master, whom he is preparing to overthrow." In the same way he 
makes Caesar actively, instead of passively, the cause of Cicero's exile, quite 
contrary to the usual opinion which is more nearly in agreement with the 
late Dr. W. Warde Fowler that "Caesar's part in it was simply a negative 
one." There is nothing in the text or in the bibliography to suggest that the 
author made use of any work on Caesar for this part of the biography. His 
opinion might have been modified if he had. However, a more sympathetic 
attitude toward Caesar's motives and actions develops in the account of the 
civil war. 

Pompey, to whom by the way Professor Petersson does not credit any 
very high motives, "was always reaping where others had sowed," and "un- 
doubtedly a great general, but his reputation was even greater." That he is 
pictured as a dupe of Caesar has already been mentioned. His lack of orator- 
ical ability is emphasized, and he is made out to be rather a blunderhead in 
politics and statesmanship, though he is credited with having done as well 
in the civil war as he could under the circumstances. 

Quintus Cicero is represented as not a great politician, but a good 
soldier, hot-tempered, but "rather submissive to his wife, and altogether he 
seems to have been an easy-going, lovable gentleman." Cato, Crassus, and 
others come in for their characterizations, and the characters Cicero uses in 
his dialogues are studied in some detail. 

Despite details which seem open to question, the book as a whole shows 
sound scholarship and a broad familiarity with the facts connected with the 
life of Cicero, and is a valuable addition to the list of reference works for high 
school and college. The misprints are few and do not call for special atten- 
tion. The printing and quality of paper are commendable, a fact worthy 
of mention in view of the traces of war time conditions which have persisted 
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in some publications. While the author has taken nothing for granted and 
has explained every allusion, he has not been so generous in his bibliography. 
Several works very commonly given in lists of reference are omitted from the 
selected list here given. There is an index, reasonably complete and quite 
well arranged. 

Victor D wight Hill 
Ohio University 

The Foreigner in Hellenistic Comedy. By Raymond H. Coon. 
University of Chicago dissertation. George Banta Publish- 
ing Co., 1920. Pp. 87. 

Professor Coon has collected in this monograph practically all the 
material bearing on the treatment of the foreigner (i.e. the non-Athenian) 
as a character in extant Roman Comedy and the fragments of Hellenistic 
Comedy. Most of the pertinent passages of Greek Tragedy are added. 
The matter is well organized. The occurrences of the foreigner first in Old 
Comedy and secondly in New Comedy are classified by nationality and their 
national traits are enumerated. The use made of national costumes and 
dialects is noted. Finally, a thorough study is made of the organic part 
played by foreigners in the plots of Roman Comedy. This enables the 
author to estimate the value of a celebrated piece of literary criticism that 
has come down to us under the name of Tzetzes. According to it Old Comedy 
was interested in attacks on citizens in high places but New Comedy was 
forced to refrain from such attacks and to confine itself to slaves, beggars, 
foreigners and barbarians. The author shows that the plots of Hellenistic 
Comedy demanded the introduction of foreigners, so that it was not so 
much political as dramatic necessity which accounts for the greater vogue 
of the foreigner in the later period. 

The introduction very appropriately calls attention to some modern 
European dramas offering examples of satire at the expense of foreigners. 
Unfortunately it omits the best known of all such cases, scene II Act I of 
Shakespear's Merchant of Venice. Some attempt is made in chapters II and 
III to estimate the truth of the attacks made on foreign or racial groups 
This is always an elusive task even when it is possible to observe the groups 
directly. Nevertheless, independent evidence is adduced in many cases 
to show that others had the same opinions of various groups as were expressed 
in Comedy. In dealing with the Boeotians the author was able to avail 
himself of Rhys Roberts' critical estimate of an Athenian prejudice; with 
other peoples the attempt is less successful. Something of this sort might 
well have been done in connection with the study of the foreigner in Tragedy 
also. The author apparently underestimates the bearing which possible 
literary sources may have on this problem. He guards against the use of 
statements which might have been taken from the comedians but fails to 
collect and test adequately statements upon which the comedians may have 
drawn. For example (p. 63), Aristophanes' use of Terpiybrts to describe the 
speech of the Illyrians may well have been suggested by Herodotus's applica- 
tion of the same word to the Troglodyte Ethiopians in IV, 183. Herodotus 



